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suppression/' and had a reserve which, like Pitt's,
was probably the armour of a delicate constitution
against the dull oppression of many casual con-
tacts.29 And indeed, though a humorist, he was
never an enemy to good serious conversation. " As
an instrument for arriving at truth," says T. Smith
Osier, " I never knew anything like a talk with
Bagehot."30 He understood how to develop the
suggestions of others, how to make the discussion
move forward to a definite goal, and above all, how
to keep up " animation without combat."30 For
open combat he had no particular liking. He pre-
ferred truth to war, and being, like Socrates, in
part a humorist and a social experimentator, he
often amused himself with searching for truth
among the vessels of error. He loved to inflate
others to folly with professions of his own ignorance,
to shock, confuse, and guide them with ironical
questions. " My mind isc to let' on that subject,"
he would begin with great innocence. " Pray
tell me what to think."30
" Don't tell me," Pitt is reported to have said,
" of a man's being able to talk sense; everyone can
talk sense; can he talk nonsense? "31 Before an
appreciative audience Bagehot, like Pitt, could talk
excellent nonsense, and like Pitt he saved his
nonsense for his most intelligent friends. During
the family breakfast, at which intimate friends were
often present, he was accustomed to pace up
and down the dining-room at Belgrave Street,
giving utterance in his peculiar, boyish way to
whatever ideas came into his head. Even the
grave Gladstonian breakfasts did not entirely
dampen this early morning inspiration.